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perhaps in rare and exceptional cases: (i) that the serf could not
be an owner of land, he was indeed only a cultivator; (2) that
he could not move away from the land he cultivated or from
his village without the consent of the lord; (3) that his status
was an hereditary status, so that all the issue, legitimate or
illegitimate, of a serf were also serfs. The serf could, of course,
purchase his freedom, or it might be granted to him as an act
of grace, or if he ran away or went away under a colonization
scheme and started elsewhere, outside the jurisdiction of his
lord, he did in fact become a freeman.

The position can be further clarified by some detailed account
of the control exercised over him. This control (which in
extreme cases extended to every side of the serf's life) may be
summed up under four main headings: (i) the lord's claim on
the serf's physical energy; (2) the similar claim to his wealth;
(3) the lord's right to decide judicial matters, civil and criminal;
and (4) various incidental matters.

As regards the first claim, the lord might have a right to the
labour of the man for cultivation of his demesne and other
purposes and also to that of the man's wife and of any children
old enough to work. The claim might be for a certain number
of definite days in every week, for innumerable incidental pur-
poses such as harvesting, threshing, and carting, or for work on
roads and bridges; whilst the lord or his steward might also
have a general right to call on him to work at any specific job
'at the will of the lord', as the phrase ran.

Next came the lord's rights over the serf's property. The first
claims on the peasant's wealth were the taxes that might fall on
him from the State, from his own lord, from other persons in the
feudal hierarchy and that also descended upon him in the form
of tithes payable to the Church or to individuals who had
acquired the right of collecting the charges. Then there would
be some form of rent of specific or varying amount. Such taxes,
tithes, or rents might be paid in money or in kind: if in kind
they varied enormously; the rent, for example, might vary from
a load of wood per year to half the produce of the land.

Further, there were dues paid on death or inheritance, the